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of independent means who were marked out by their
position to represent their communities and by their
inclinations to undertake public duties. The course of
land settlement in America has obstructed the emer-
gence of such a class, and even more than in England
the average American business man is too completely
occupied with his own affairs to have rime to attend
to politics. The causes that brought about a prepon-
derance of lawyers in the early English Parliaments
are thus still operative in the United States; more than
half the members of the modern House of Repre-
sentatives are lawyers by profession.

It contributes greatly to the smooth working of
American institutions that this should be the case, be-
cause the relationship between the legislature and the
courts is much closer in America, both in national
politics and in the States, than it is in England. In
England there is never any doubt that an Act of Parli-
ament is the law of the land, but in America a Bill
duly passed by the legislature still faces the possibility
of being questioned as to whether it is in accordance
with the Constitution either of a State or of the
United States. It is all to the good that this question
should be discussed by keen legal minds while the Bill
is still in draft and that the Courts, which eventually
will have to pronounce upon it, should be left in no
doubt whether in the opinion of its promoters the
Bill lies comfortably within the framework of the
Constitution or is an attempt to give new elasticity to
the provisions of the latter.

Whether the existence or non-existence of a large